Ripley

together, but the community did not prosper.
Ripley taught and farmed and lectured and
wrote; after June 1845 he edited the magazine
published by the association, the Harbinger, suc-
cessor to the Dial and a Fourierite journal. The
company, under his inspiration, indulged in the
"plain living and high thinking" which was the
Transcendental ideal. It was not until March
1846, when fire destroyed the Phalanstery or
main building, that fears began to assert them-
selves at Brook Farm; and even so the com-
munity continued through the summer, the mem-
bers deserting one after another until finally, in
August 1847, Ripley's dream and his small for-
tune alike had dissolved; and, taking the Har-
binger, a harbinger of poverty for him, to New
York, he moved to Flatbush, Long Island, where
Mrs. Ripley taught school; and he, in a bare
room in Greeley's Tribune building, pursued his
editorial labors on the Harbinger, which con-
tinued until Feb. 10, 1849. Debts, which it took
more than a score of years to pay, and the affec-
tion of his Brook-Farm associates were his re-
ward, those and the consciousness of having
made history, for, "it was George Ripley, and
Ripley alone, who truly originated Brook Farm,
and his should be the honor through all time.
And a very high honor it will be sooner or later"
(W. H. Channing's letter to J. H. Noyes, Jan.
13, 1870).

For two years the Ripleys struggled in poverty
until, Feb. 10, 1849, the Harbinger appeared for
the last time. Almost immediately Ripley suc-
ceeded Margaret Fuller as literary critic of the
New York Tribune. The beginning was modest
financially, five dollars a week at first, then ten
dollars a week, and twenty-five dollars a week
only after three years. But the critical acumen
of the man is not to be measured by the early
salary; he seemed to know by instinct what was
important, and first in America judged the im-
portance of Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter and Dar-
win's Origin of Species. In his thirty-one years
as critic on the paper hardly an important Amer-
ican book escaped his intelligent estimate. In
1850 he was one of the founders of Harper's New
Monthly Magazine and for years edited its lit-
erary department. His value to the Tribune be-
gan to be recognized and paid for, and other
income began to relieve the burden of debt and
poverty inherited from Brook Farm. A Hand-
book of Literature and the Fine Arts (1852),
prepared by Ripley and his friend Bayard Tay-
lor, was a successful venture; and, having at last
achieved the boyhood ambition to "make a dic-
tionary," he set about at once with Charles A.
Dana, managing1 editor of the Tribune and later
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owner of the New York Sun, producing a Net
American Cyclopcedia in sixteen volumes, th
first of which appeared in 1858 and the last ii
1863. Two editions of the work sold more thai
three million copies; and Ripley, after having
done the bulk of the editing, had his labors re
warded (Grant Overtoil, Portrait of a Publisher
19% P- 45).

"Of a little more than middle height" anc
"endowed with that soberly habited plumpness/
with a "large, benevolent head, thickly fringec
with hair of a gray russet tinge, curling closel}
inward," and wearing a thick, straight beard,
George Ripley settled clown to a comfortable old
age ("George Ripley and the Brook Farm As-
sociation," Living Age, December 1860, p. 571).
His first wife had died in 1861 and, having been
a Catholic since 1849, was buried from the old
Purchase Street meeting house, at the time of
her death a Catholic church, to which he had
brought her a bride thirty-four years before.
Work on the Cyclopedia absorbed his time and
helped him to weather the blow. His second mar-
riage was to Mrs. Louisa A. Schlossberger, a
young German widow thirty years younger than
Ripley. Hesitating to marry one but half his age,
he first proposed to adopt her as his daughter;
but, this being impracticable, he married her in
the autumn of 1865. The marriage brought him
out of his seclusion and into the social world; he
went for the first time to Europe; his career as a
public man began; his world enlarged. In 1869-
70 he went again to Europe, where, in London,
he came into contact with James Martineau, John
Bright, Tyndall, Huxley, Carlyle, and Herbert
Spencer. He was unanimously elected president
of the Tribune Association after Greeley's death
in 1872 and unanimously reflected each year
thereafter. The reformer whom Carlyle described
as "a Socinian minister who left his pulpit in
order to reform the world by cultivating onions"
and who, in the words of his biographer, Froth-
ingham, was "the prophet of a better dispensa-
tion, the critic of codes and institutions, the de-
votee of ideas," did not lose his hopefulness; but,
tempering his just reviews with gentleness,
whether as social reformer, as editor and critic,
or as encyclopedist, Ripley seems to have had but
one end in view, the uplifting and enlightening
of whatever part of mankind came within, his
influence.

[0. B. Frothingham, George Ripley (1882), Ameri-
can Men of Letters Series, is eulogistic but presents
many of Ripley's letters. See also: In Memoriam,
George Ripley, LL.D., New York Tribune, Extra No.
63, July 1880; H. W. Ripley, Geneal. of a Part of the
Ripley Family (1867) ; J. T. Codman, Brook Farm,
Hist, and Personal Memoirs (1894), which presents
the best material on Ripley's leadership at Brook Farm;
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